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CHAPT1-R  I 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  MR 

Developing  a  curriculum  is  a  complex  task  requiring  deep  insight  in 
and  consideration  of  many  important  factors.  In  any  field  of  education  the 
teacher's  understanding  of  trends  in  family  living  is  an  important  factor. 
This  is  because  all  that  happens  to  the  individual  including  life  in  his 
family  affects  his  attitudes  and  the  number  and  kind  of  opportunities  he 
may  have  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  successful  living. 
Home  science,  a  field  of  study  primarily  interested  in  education  for  ef- 
fective family  living,  can  play  an  important  part  in  preparing  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  successful  and  productive  life  today  and  in  the  future.  Con- 
tent of  courses  in  home  and  family  living  must  be  planned  in  view  of 
societal  trends  and  problems  of  individuals  and  families. 

Since  India  today  is  a  developing  country,  a  brief  summary  was  made  of 
its  educational  system  as  it  has  changed  in  recent  years.  A  brief  analysis 
was  made  of  the  field  of  Home  Science  as  it  may  contribute  to  successful 
family  life  in  India  today. 

I.  Educational  System  in  India  Today 

The  importance  of  education  is  recognized  by  almost  all  countries  of 
the  world.  The  definition  of  the  term  "education"  and  means  of  its  achieve- 
ment differ  somewhat  from  country  to  country,  and  from  time  to  time  oven  in  the 
same  country.  More  specifically,  in  India  today  the  goal  of  the  education  of 
women  is  being  viewed  and  achieved  much  differently  than  in  former  years. 


Inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly,  chan>  e  is  continuous  in  both  nature  and 
living  beings.  Indian  history  and  civilization,  among  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  have  undergone  more  changes  than  those  of  some  other  countries. 

Today1?  India  is  a  product  not  only  of  its  horedity  but  environniental 
forcer  of  infinite  number  and  variety.  Among  thf  e  vie  of  varir/us  races 
and  cultures  that  visited  India,  for  some  reason  or  anothnr,  cLnce  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  some  remained  to  affeet  and  be  affected  by  Indian  culture. 
As  "Beauty  is  Thy  Name,"  it  would  not  bo  an  exa  geration  to  say  regarding 
India — "Diversity  is  Thy  Name." 

Each  culture  of  India  has  at  one  time  had  its  own  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, which  affected  educational  content  and  methods,  in  the  I.indu  society, 
which  has  been  in  the  majority  in  India  for  the  last  few  centuries,  religion 
has  been  a  significant  determinant  of  philosophy  in  almost  every  ar  >ect  of 
life,  /^s  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  stated,  the  philosophy  and  religion 
have  nevsr  existed  separately  from  each  other,1  in  India.  Every  aspect  of 
life  WM  a  religious  task  to  be  performed  in  ■  specific  manner.  Thus  edu- 
cation w;  s  part  of  the  religious  life  of  people,  with  only  specific  things 
ab.ut  God  and  religion  to  be  learned.  Among  the  t!ohammaden  society,  which 

has  been  the  second  largest  group  in  India  in  recent  centuries,  education, 

2 
ac  Itiukerji  reported,  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  followers  of  Islam. 

Thus,  a  majority  of  the  Indian  population  acquired  knowledge  through  religion 


"Religion  and  Philosophy,"  bncyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  15,  p.  27a. 

2 
S.  N.  kukerji,  Education  in  India  Today  and  Tomorrow  (Anand:  Anand 

Press,  I960),  p.  3. 


and  as  a  religious  obligation. 

Just  before  the  Europeans  entered  India  in  the  Sever teenth  Century, 
tint  I  ,  according  to  l^ukerji,  had  begun  to  be  forral,  stereotyped  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  native  people.       S>on,  the  British  were  becoming  in- 

agly    Lofa rested  ifl  India1  s  affairs  beyond  their  original  ccrnr.ercial 
purposes,  and  as  they  gradually  became  the  rulers  of  India,  they   Intr  d   ced 
a  new  3yz  t  edixati.  »n.     ■akvjl  reported  that  the  present  c      c     ional 

system  of  the  country  is  a  result  of  I'acaulay's  ?:inate  and  Wood*s  1 ch.^ 

Ref erring  to  Kukerjifs  statement,   ■ the  Victorian  ideals  of  the  ^dge- 

worths  and  of  the  new  Iondon  University  were  foisted  on  India, "°  it  ntfr.ht 
be  assumed  that  this  British  system  of  educ  was  almost  entirely  rew 

to  the  Indian        -,  le.     In  Iviaulana  Azad's  opinion,   the  British   ryste«  of 
education  did  bring  about  many  beneficial  changes  in  Indian  idatfttl  n,  but 

I  I sting  system  of  education  was  shaped  by  non-nationals  in  non-national 
interests.'     iukerji's  statement  in  this  regard  seems  to  imply  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  words  of  \aulana  Azad,  when  he  accused  the  British  educators 
of  not  caring  to  study  either  the  Indian  character  or  the  Indian  traditional 
system  of  education,  before  foisting  the  Victorian  ideals  of  the  new  London 


3  Ibid.,   p.  k. 

Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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rji,   Loc.   cl.t. 
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Ibid.,  p.  7. 

7 
"Education  and  National  Iteconstructi  n,"  Speeches  of  taulaiia  Azad 

(Publication  Division,   Ministry  of  Infomation  and  Broadcasting,   <-  ant 

of  India,   1956),   p.   1. 


University  on  India.   This  "f  >isting"  of  the  European  eouc.-  tional  ideals 

on  India,  in  Mukerji's  opinion,  was  a  transplantation  of  not  a  tiny  seed 

o 
but  of  a  full-grown  civilization,  in  a  foreign  soil.   talker  J  i  felt  this 

change  failed  to  meet  the  Indian  eople's  needs  and  interests,  and  thus, 
could  not  satisfy  Indians. 

Another  important  point  made  by  Maulana  Azad  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
The  interests  of  British  educators  were  in  training  the  native  people  for 
working  under  the  rulers,  and  in  creating  among  Indians  men  who  in  training, 
outlook  and  loyalties  would  be  devotee  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
rather  than  educating  them  for  responsible  Indian  citizenship.  Ross  had  a 
similar  ^oint  to  make  when  she  referred  to  the  following  statement  of  British 
policy  by  taicaulay:  "Vve  must  at  present  do  our  best  to  form  a  class  who  may 
be  interoreters  between  us  and  the  millions  whom  we  govern,  a  class  of  per- 
sons Indian  in  blood  and  color  but  English  in  tastes,  opinions,  morals  and 

12 
intellect."    The  British  were  more  interested  in  developing  dependence 

upon  the  British  rulers  in  the  Indian  people  than  helpinp;  them  to  becoa* 

independent  citizens  of  an  independent  nation. 


8 

iukerji,   loc.  cit. 

9  Ibid. 


1(W 

^•"Kducation  and  National  Reconstruction,"   Speeches  of  Laulana  Azad, 
loc.  cit. 

12 

Aileen  D.  Ross,  The  M.ndu  Family  in  Its  Urban  Setting  ( University  of 

Toronto    ress,   1961),  pp.   208-209. 


Standardization  of  curriculum  at  all  levels  of  education  may  be  viewed 
as  one  weakness  of  the  British  educ-  ti >nal  system.  A  system  was  developed 
to  insure  that  ail  who  went  to  school  would  meet  the  same  fixed  standard  by 
offering  the  same  courses  and  books  for  Ftudy  to  all  regardless  of  the  indi- 
viduals previous  experience,  his  life  in  the  foreseeaole  future,  anc.  his 
particular  abilities  and  interests.  The  need  for  helping  each  individual 
student  to  develop  himself  as  fully  as  he  could  through  educati  m,  was 
probably  either  unknown  or  unimportant  to  the  educators.  Ifiukerji  discussed 
this  standardization  of  Indian  education  in  British  India  at  length.-^ 

India  has  now  attained  independence.  She  is  determined  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic nation.  This  desire  for  democracy  puts  an  additional  responsibility 
on  contemporary  Indian  educators.  Each  person  must  today  be  educated  for 
r<  soonsible  citizenship  in  a  free,  democratic  nation. 

According  to  Beasly,  the  two  fundamental  ideas  on  which  democracy  r.sts 
are:  "(l)  a  belief  in  the  worth,  dignity,  and  creative  capacity  of  every 
individual  human  being;  and  (2)  a  belief  in  the  value  of  creative  participation 
and  co-operation  of  all  individuals  within  a  group, "^  The  prooess  of  change 
from  autocratic  ideals  of  the  traditional  Indian  philosophy  and  those  en- 
couraged by  the  british  rulers  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  of  new  India  has 
been  gradual  and  perhaps  too  slow  to  be  universally  recognize^  yet.  Soot 
personalities  such  as  Humayun  Kabir  who  have  thought  and  done  much  in  education 


13 
kukerji,  op.  cit.,  p. 

lb 

Christine  Beasly,  Democracy  in  the  Home  (New  Yorkt  Aasocation  Press, 

l^U),  p.  11. 


in  independent  India,  are  anxious  to  give  democratic  principles  reco;mti  OB 
in  India's  educational  system.  -* 

The  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  of  the  government  in  India 
has  observed  an  inci-ease  in  the  number  of  educational  institutions  and  in 
the  number  of  students  attending  them.    From  195l  to  ly£6  the  number  of 
institutions  increased  from  239,351;  to  366,637,  while  the  number  of  students 

enrolled  in  these  institutions  increased  from  265.72  'lack's  to  339. 2li  'lack's 

17 

cJ.ring  the  same  period. 

Today,  increased  facilities  for  teacher  education  are  being  provided. 
Uukerji  reported  that  the  enrollment  in  teacher  training  institutions  was 
U2,l57  in  1;'U8,  while  by  1956  it  had  increased  to  105,19li.18  Although  in- 
crease in  enrollment  is  not  always  an  indication  of  efficiency  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  it  at  least  suggested  a  change,  ano  implied  the  effort  being 
made  in  teacher  education. 

ukTji  described  today's  educational  system  in  India  as  a  melting  pot 

19 
and  therefore  facing  a  great  challenge.    In  ^.ukerji's  opinion  it  has  been 

recognized  by  educational  authorities  in  India  that  the  new  program  should 

satisfy  national  needs  and  demands  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  based  on 


15 

Humayun  Kabir,  education  in  New  India  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1955),  pp.  203-207.  ' 

A  Reference  Annual,  1958.  Research  and  Reference  Division,  kinistry 
of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Government  of  India,  p.  100. 

17 Ibid. 

18 

Mukerji,  op_.  cit.,  p.  298. 

19 

Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 


20 

her  culture,  environment  and  traditions. 

in  short,  it  may  be  saio  that,  the  British  rulers  were  the  first  ones 
to  cultivate  any  chan*  e  in  the  tracit    _,  rigid  system  of  education  in  xndia. 
This  change,  howev.  r,  remained  far  from  a  complete  success  because  the  ritish 
ideals  and  methods  of  education  failed  to  adapt  to  ideals,  needs  and  interests 
of  Indian  people.  After  achieving  ill     -ienco,  India  determined  to  rtrive 
for  democracy.  Reorganization  of  its  governmental  and  edue.  t    .  affairs 
is  being  undertaken  t:>  realize  the  idealof  democracy  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  journey  from  autocracy  and  dependence  to  the  goal  of  democracy  and  inde- 
pendence is  a  long  one.  The  progress  made  toward  the  tooal  is  perhaps  too 
little  to  be  noticed  easily  today.  However,  the  need  for  a  new   educ^tio-  al 
program  to  satisfy  national  need3  and  demands  and  based  on  Indian  culture, 
environment  and  tradition  is  oeing  recognized. 

II.  Importance  of  Home  Science  Education  in  India  Today 

.  rlaf  istory  of  development  in  India: 

The  field  of  home  science  is  accepted  as  one  primarily  for  the  female 
sex,  in  almost  all  countries.  In  India  it  is  perhaps  more  so  than  in  some 
other  countries.   Jnly  in  very  recent  times  have  Indians  be^un  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  women's  education.  In  1V37  Nataraujan  wrote, 
"if  a  person  who  died  a  hundred  years  ago  came  to  life  today,  the  first  and 
nnct   important  change  that  wouLd  strike  him  is  the  revolution  in  the  position 


20 
kukerji,  [bid. 
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of  worr.c   .  Although  this  i  Lght  r  it  rrean  that  today  wo/ron  are  able  to 

enjoy  full  right--   tad  status,   it  does  have  at  least  a  little  element 
truth   1n  it. 

Since  1917  the  education  of  women  has  experienced  a  remarks'  ie   c.iange. 
Today  there  are  women  in  almost  every  field   :>f  education  in  India.     However, 
thl  1  ,estion  of  what  kind  of  education  ritooli  be  available  to  women  is  still 

(  debated.     There  are  two  divergent  view?  on  the  subject.     Tie  orthodox 
view  is  that  a  woman1  s  place  is  in  the  home,  actually  inside  the  four  'Aalls, 
and  that  the  education  of  girls  must  be  different  from  the  education  of  boys. 
The  other  is  that  India  needs  women  outside  the  four  rails  of  their  hoi! 

and  baca  xse  of  thil  they  should  be  given  precisely  tne  same  education  as 

22 

en.    The  latter  school  of  thought  does  not  appear  to  consider  the  fact 

t,  in  reality,  roles  of  men  and  of  vtomen  differ  greatly  in  almost  every 
country.  It  gives  no  consideration  to  preparation  for  these  differing  roles. 
This  debate  is,  however,  largely  the  result  of  conflicting  ideas  of  the  two 

n:  — mm  attempting  to  protect  and  maintain  the  old  traditional  philosophy, 
and   -  ther  endeavoring  to  abolish  the  old  philosophy  entirely. 

Another  matter  of  concern  is  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  prepara- 
tion of  women  for  homemaking  tasks.  As  Kittrell  stated:  "The  people  in  India, 
like  people  almost  everywhere,  believe  that  the  home  is  the  source  of  national 


21 

.  N.  Muke-rji,  op.  cit.,  p.  230,  citing  Kataranjan,  indian  Social 

Reformer,  September  25,  1?37. 

22 

uk  rji,  p_£.  cit.,  p.  2U7. 
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strength."  "   In  fact,  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  Indian  society  since 

the  beginning  of  its  civilization  that  the  heme  is  the  source  of  national 

rtrength  and  that  the  woman  in  the  home  should  be  preoared  for  her  task  of 

homemaking.  It  is  in  defining  ''education  for  homemaking"  that  a  chanre  has 

been  noted  due  largely  to  the  changed  task  of  homemaking.  In  the  nast  when 

the  family  was  an  independent  unit  of  society,  and  life  less  complex  than 

today,  it  was  the  mother  who  taught  her  daughter  the  lesrons  of  homemaking. 

Today  the  family  is  neither  an  independent  unit  nor  is  family  life  so  simple 

as  that  of  yestcrcay.  The  mother1 s  experiences  of  homemaking  are  no  longer 

sufficient  to  become  the  basis  for  educating  her  daughter  for  her  life  in 

the  future  in  a  fast-moving  society.  Agencies  outsi  e  the  h  >:.e  need  to 

assist  in  the  task  of  educating  women  for  homemaking.  A  new  idea  such  as 

the  concept  of  women's  education  is  not  always  easily  accepted  by  a  strongly 

traditional  society  such  as  that  found  in  much  of  India. 

Tara  Bai's  words  throw  more  light  on  this  same  idea.  She  wrote  in 

1>53i 

In  India,  education  in  home  economics  through  schools 
and  colleges  was  almost  unheard  of  about  j.alf  a  c^.,^-j  a^o. 
It  never  occurred  either  to  educators  or  the  elders  that 
young  wcj.en  need  to  to  taught  all  I  as   into  making  of 

a  good  home  outside  the  h^me  itself.     It  was  believed  th  t 
all  |  |  :ed  cy  tne  young  liirl  who  live, 

family  with  the  veterans  /rand mother,  aunts,   and  mother, ^^ 


23 

Fie  :mie  P.   Kittrell,   "University  of  Barode   EstabLi»n«s  K  >mt  laonomics  in 

r  ixlucotion,"  Journal  of  home  Economics,  Uh  (February,   1952),  97. 

u,    iara  i>ai,   "Through  Jacpanding  Career,"  Journu  l  at      ome  economics, 
50  (')ctober,   1958),   636, 


10 


In  Tara  Eai's  opinion  the  changing  structure  oi*  Indian  family— from 
joint  (kin)  to  nuclear— and  changes  of  econony  of  the  country,  aru  largely 

responsible  for  creating  the  need  for  hoiremakin^;  edacation  being  offered 

2S 

to  women  in  schools  and  colleges.    The  general  trend  in  homemaking  education 

in  the  modern  world  is  also  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  tb..t  almost  all 

the  universities  and  high  schools  for  girls  in  India  have  introduced  home 

26 
science  into  their  curriculums. 

The  ,  radual  change  in  Indian  thinking  was  explained  by  Kittrell. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  in  India  had  said  over  and 
over  a,.ain  that  the  schools  ano.  universities  should  be 
broad  enough  in  their  ofierings  to  cover  every  aspect  of 
living.  They  realized  that  the  hoj.ie  ■*■  the  source  of  the 
nation's  strength  and  that  something  concrete  should  be 
done  about  howeraaking  education  on  the  university  level. 
As  a  follow-up  of  this  thinking,  the  All  India  Somen's 

jCotional  Conference  met  in  PtoM  in  193^  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  women. 
-  ^remost  in  their  proposal  was  a  plan  of  education  for  home 
and  family  life.  A  colle  e  of  home  science,  Lady  Irwin  College, 
was  established  in  Hem  Delhi  in  1?32#"? 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  home  science  college  in  Nev.  Delhi, 
several  other  colleges  made  attempts  to  start  teaching  home  science,  re- 
cording to  Alexander,  by  l.?£2  home  economics  (home  science)  was  offered  at 
the  uncergr:.      Level  in  seventeen  Inuian  universities;  and  ine  univer- 
litlM  of  i^roda,  Deiui,  and  .^dras  have  established  post-graduate  programs 


Ibid. 

26 

i.ara  ai,  loc.  cit. 

27 

..ittrej.1,  loc.  cxt. 
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leading  to  the  Masters  Degree  in  some  ohaoes  of  home  science,     t  resent 
there  arc  more  than  twenty  indian  universities  offering  hone  science  at  least 
raduate  level. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  a  timidity  on  the  part  ->f  many  university 
officials  to  branch  out  freely  in  this,  to  them,  ■  tried  field  of  education. 
Some  individuals  like  Airs.  Hansa  Mehta,  vice-chancellor  of  the  diversity  of 
;oda,  saw  the  opportunity  to  establish  firmly  and  broadly  a  colle,  o  of  home 
science  at  a  university  level.  In  her  address  before  the  All  India  Con- 
ference on  August  U9   1951,  )<h"8.  fclehta  said: 

The  aim  of  this  (home  science)  education  is  to  improve 
3   conditions  of  home  life,  and  make  cur  homes  centres  of  a 
happy  cultural  life.  Environment  olays  an  important  part  in 
the  lift  of  man.  It  makes  or  mars  life.  The  duty  _>x  the 
homemaker  is  to  create  a  healthy  environment  thi-t  will  be 
conducive  to  the  right  kind  of  living  and  uiake  ior  j  tter 
citizenship.  This  is  more  necessary  today  nhen  we  are  en- 
j(  .  in  the  task  of  bwcix...xng  our  nation  anev».^ 

.  cerpt  from  kr3.  ixhta's  adoress  indiCoued  tae  nax.ure  of  tne 
rgc  in  philosophy  ocean -0^;  in  re,      i  e.  ^cation  of  wouien  for  home— 

onty  years  since  a  college  of  nome  scxence  was  first  estab- 
lished. 

■ant  milestone  in  kin  .ixswr./  ■!  development  o£   home 
i     I  ..or.  in  India  is  the  establishment  ox  uie  .  MM  i   oe  *ssocia— 
n  of  xnJja  in  eptember,  lyi?2.   i  ■  constxtution  of  tne  t.ome  i>cxence 


2ft 

,  is  I'd  ienin«  te 

Management  Curriculum  in  university  of  liadras,"  (unpublished  Master's 

thesis,   Jhio  State  Ihdversit, , ,  i). 

ansa  Mehta)  I  indi.  .on  Home 

Itonomics  and  Home  Science,  August  h,   1       ,      .      .     riversity  of  iiaroda,    India, 
p.   28,  cited  by  Flemmie  P.  Kittrei.1,   _r_.   cit.,  p.  98. 
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Association  of  India  declared  its  g<      ftlBf  to  be  proiroti-      welfare 
of  the  family  through  sound  homemaking  education  and  raising  the  r^andards 

1  -"  a  rcionce.    The  aiirs  are  planned  to  be  realized 

through:   (1^  encouraging  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  homemaking 
ucation  in  schools,  training  collies,  uni  .r rsities,  and  out-of-school 
programs;  (2)  making  re  orts,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications  relatnf  to 
home  science  available  to  (schools  and  colleges  with  home  science  rrograms); 
(3)  encouraging  and  aiding  research  and  investigation  in  the  various  fields 
of  hoine  science  such  as  housing,  home  management,  child  development,  family 

relationships,  textiles  and  clothing,  handicrafts,  and  foods  and  nutrition; 

31 

and  (h)   standardizing  and  co-ordinating  the  courses  in  different  institutions. 

There  appeared  to  be  two  advanta  es  of  particular  value  in  the  formation  of 
this  Bom  3cience  Association.  First,  it  would  give  home  scientists  in  India 
increased  recognition.  Second,  it  would  be  a  common  source  of  help  for  the 
Indian  home  scientist  in  constantly  clarifying  the  old  philosophy  and  estab- 
li.-ing  changed  philosophy  of  home  science  education  based  upon  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions. 

How  much  importance  home  scientists  themselves  attach  to  their  own 
field  of  study  is  of  relatively  little  value  if  they  fail  to  give  a  cleor 
image  of  themselves  and  their  profession  to  society.  The  attitude  toward  home 
science  developed  by  Indian  society  was  described  by  Ross  in  these  words: 


"Home  Science  it  I  -r.\    tion  if  India  Formed,"  Journal  of      or  -irdcsj 
li5  Oay,  1PSJ),  311*. 
31 
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Another  innovation  is  the  establishment  of  Lepartnent 
of  Home  :cience.     These  have  roased  some  opposition,   for 
r?nts  not  only  do  not  understand  their  sij-nlf  in 

training  their  daughters  to  be  modern  women  but  are  also 
afraid  that  the  girls  will  learn  new  icear  that  will  n*ke 
them  aemand  costly  household  equipment  in  their  homes. & 

In  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  home  science 
•due  ,  the   "Committee  on  Religion  anu  iloral  Instruction"  of  the  Govern- 

ment of  India  stated  as  one  of  its    "broad  conclusions,"  tnis» 

We  regard  It  most  important  that  in  any  educational 
scheme  the  home  should  not  be  left  out;  and  we  suggest 
t^at  through  maen  media  the  faults  &nd  drawbacks  of  our 
homes  both  in  the  matter  of  their  physical  orderliness  and 
their  nsyd"  ral  atmonphcre  should  be  pointed  out,   and 

instructions  given  on  how  these  can  be  removed. 33 

This  statement  appeared  to  indicate  increasing  concern  on  the  oart  of 

Indian  educators  with  education  of  women  for  improvement  of  Indian  homes* 

Present  content  of  courses: 

Since  achieving  independence  7,   the  problem  of  prov icing  the 

an  nponle  w'  h  to  eat  has  been  the  most  important  one.     India 

hat  'ttle  o  port  unity  to  attend  ts  the  relatively  less  urgent  needs 

such  as  edur  .     However,  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  li.ui-.,   r—llilf 

that  the  country's  future  defended  lar4  the  ef  cy  and  aciL-^ucy 

Mftd    nal  system,  made  sincere  efforts  i   -    I     rovi;u.   india's 
educational  standards.     Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  entire  system  of 
oduccti-m,   established  by  the  Dritirh  rulers,  can  be  modified  to  work  in 


32 

33  ditorial  in  the      a    I  India,  22   (January,   Iff  ;,  1. 


appropriate  ways  toward  objectives  and  methods  most  desired  by  the  new, 
democratic,  India. 

It  has  been  the  pattern  of  Indian  universities  to  establish  one  stand- 
ardized curriculum  for  every  college  under  its  jurisdiction  and  enforce 
strict  compliance  of  students  and  faculty.  Each  of  the  universities  that 
offers  home  science  has  had  its  own  curriculum  in  home  science  courses, 
*iajor  emphases  in  Indian  home  science  curriculums  are  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing, home  management,  child  development,  family  relationships,  textiles  and 
clothing,  handicrafts,  and  foods  and  nutrition.    But  within  the  territories 
of  each  of  these  major  fields,  several  differing  interpretations  exist  in  the 
home  science  programs  offered.  Some  difference  occurs,  as  it  shoald,  due 
to  differing  over-all  aims  of  these  curriculums.  In  some  cases  these  are 
degree  courses;  in  some  non-degree  study.  A  somewhat  different  importance 
might  appropriately  be  attached  to  the  "pure  science"  part  of  these  two  types 
of  home  science  courses.  In  some  universities  great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  teaching  of  the  sciences  that  enter  into  homemaking,  others  emphasize 
the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  present  home  science  program  in  India 
is  that  each  major  sub-division  of  the  total  curriculum  is  referred  to  as  an 
individual  subject,  giving  an  impression  that  the  field  of  home  science  is  a 
cluster  of  several  different  subjects  independent  of  one  another.  For  example, 
Alexander  referred  to  the  curriculum  in  home  science  at  the  university  of 


3U 

"Home  I cience  Association  of  India  Formed,"  loc.  cit. 

Alexander,  op_.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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kadras  thus: 

During  the  three-year  bachelor's  urogram  in  home  science, 
these  are  the  subjects  that  the  students  are  req  ired  to  study: 

English 

A  Second  Language  of  the  Students  Choice 

Chemistry  and  rhysics 

Physiology  and  Bacteriology 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

H  ;me  Management  (Including  Applied  /rts,  Housing 

and  Sanitation,  and  Household 

Economics ) 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 
Sociology^" 

This  interpretation  of  home  science  does  not  show  adequately  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  sev  ral  subject  matter  areas  represented  by  the  field. 

Trends  in  family  living. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  India  has  been  a  cluster  of  societies, 
each  following  a  strictly  defined  way  of  life.  Although  peoples  of  many 
different  cultures  influenced  India,  and  modified  the  original  Indian  ways 
to  some  extent,  no  one  group  of  people  had  such  tremendous  impact  on  India 
as  the  British  did. 

Consequences  of  British  rule  upon  family  life  are  perhaps  more  easily 
noticeable  than  upon  any  other  institution  of  the  Indian  society.  Ross  ob- 
served that  Jndia  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  races,  castes,  religions, 
and  linquistic  grouos,  which  lived  side  by  side,  in  an  intricate  division  of 

labor,  for  thousands  of  years.  These  deeply  laid  patt  rns  of  behavior  do  not 

37 
respond  easily  to  change. 


36Ibid.,  pp.  33-3U. 

37 

Ross,  o£.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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She  indicated  that  the  joint  family,  the  caste,  the  linguistic  group 
and  the  villa* e  were  the  main  units  which  formed  the  core  of  the  traditional 
Hindu  society,™  The  joint  family  in  India  may  be  defined  as  a  kin  group 
varying  from  two  to  four  generations,  sharing  the  same  roof,  purse  and 
kitchen.  These  joint  families  strictly  followed  the  traditions  and  have 
been  an  important — perhaps  the  most  important — unit  of  society.  Rau  des- 
cribed the  Indian  joint  family  as  a  "tight  unit  (of  kins),  leaving  very  lit- 
tle room  for  the  outsider. M^" 

The  tight  structure  of  the  joint  family  continued  to  exist  until  the 
ritish  took  over  control  of  India.  Industrialization  began  to  bring  men 
out  of  their  joint  families  and  the  freedom  of  the  moment  allowed  many  of 
the  nation's  women  to  leave  the  confined  environment  of  the  family. 

A  recent  research  study  by  Indian  and  American  social  scientists  in 
several  villages  of  India  has  revealed  the  trend  towaru  the  break-up  of  the 
joint  family.    The  Census  of  India  in  1951  adds  more  evidence  of  the  de- 
cline of  joint  family  living. ^   Schlesinger  most  aptly  commented  on  the 
present  family  life  in  India  as  follows: 

There  are  many  tensions  facing  the  joint  family  in 
India.  This  type  of  family  has  been  the  most  important 
for  transmitting  culture;  it  passed  on  the  traditions, 
values,  and  accepted  code  of  behavior  of  the  prevalent  way 
of  life.  The  many  forces  which  are  presently  acting  on 


38Ibid.,   p.   1. 

39Santha  Kama  Rau,  This  is_  India   (New  York:  Harper,  195U),  p.  21. 

^°£en  Schlesinger,    "The  Changing  Pattern  in  the  Hindu  Joint  Family 
System  of  India,"  iterriage  and  Family  Living,   23  (May*   1961),  p.   175. 

llIbid. 

l2Ibid. 
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this  fanily  pattern  have  brought  about  much  contusion  and 
frustration.  A  new  pattern  appears  to  be  emerging.  There 
is,  the ref ore,  a  transitional  measure  of  breakdown  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  joint  family  and  a  weakening  of 

its  s >ciai  bonds the  tension  between  the  traditional 

ideal  and  the  individualistic  ideal  is  present  in  almost 
every  family  situation.^ 

In  short,  the  changing  family  life  pattern,  from  the  joint  (kin)  family 

to  the  nuclear  family  (the  family  of  husband,  wife  and  their  children)  needs 

to  be  considered  before  family  life  in  India  today  can  be  described  accurately. 

III.  Considerations  for  Curriculum  Development  in  Home  Science 

Increasing  nuicber  of  Indian  universities  are  offering  home  science 
education.  This  ia  one  indication  of  the  gradual  increase  in  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  home  science  education  among  some  Indian  educators. 
The  task  of  deciding  the  content  ana  methods  of  this  education  is  a  large 
one  and  is,  at  present,  a  concern  of  many  Indian  educators.  In  view  of  past 
and  present  educational  developments  in  general  and  home  science  education 
in  particular,  the  following  appear  to  be  major  considerations  for  Indian 
educators  concerned  with  hone  science  education. 

1.  Education  in  home  science  must  meet  the  needs  of  families  of  India  and 
her  students,  iiiuc^tion  for  home  and  family  living  has  a  role  in  assist- 
ing India  to  reach  the  objectives  of  improved  economic  coriditions  and 
higher  standard  of  living  and  to  help  its  families  achieve  improved 
health  and  well-being. 

2.  Home  science  education  must  be  planned  with  full  realisation  of  the 


Ibid. 
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country's  ideal  of  democracy.  The  curriculum  shoald  be  developed 
democratically  and  feared  to  helping  students  understand  and  practice 
the  rrirciples  of  democracy. 

3.  Individuals  differ  in  abilities  and  interests,  Meeting  individual 
student's  needs  and  interests,  and  assisting  in  personal  development 
is  therefore  more  desirable  than  getting  every  student  to  meet  pre- 
determined and  common  standards.  Particalarly  in  a  country  like 
present-day  India,  which  is  seeking  to  attain  true  democracy  in  both 
individual  and  government  affairs,  provisions  for  individual  differences 
become  all  the  more  important. 

U.  The  concept  of  home  science  education  in  India  is  in  its  developmental 
stages  and  a  general  understanding  of  basic  subject  matter  is  the  first 
need  of  its  students,  and  mist  come  before  specialized  instruction  can 
successfully  be  given. 

5.  Education  for  home  and  family  living  must  prepare  stuaents  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  changing  family  life  pattern  in  India.  Thus  it 
must  preoare  students  to  meet  and  solve  problems  which  do  not  even  exist 
in  their  present  lives.  Problems  to  bo  solved  may  be  of  a  personal  or 
of  a  national  character. 

6.  The  trend  toward  dividing  home  science  into  various  subject  matter  courses 
and  ignoring  their  interrelationship  needs  alteration  to  insure  that  the 
student  will  see  the  relationship  of  all  aspects  of  home  science  to  the 
many  phases  of  life. 

7.  It  is  beneficial  to  study  the  curriculums  and  methods  of  teaching  home 
science  used  in  countries  other  than  India.  But  a  certain  degree  of 
modification  will  be  important  before  these  courses  and  methods  can  be 


19 


adapted  successfully  to  the  needs  of  Indian  students  and  to  needs  and 

conditions  of  India  today. 
8,  Constructive  efforts  must  be  made  to  bring  about  a  desirable  change  in 

understanding  and  attitudes  of  the  general  public  toward  home  science 

education. 
Both  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge  to  educators  in  the  field  of 
home  science  are  great  today. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Study 

Generalization ;  A  complete  thought  that  expresses  an  underlying  truth,  has 
broad  application  and  usually  indicates  relationships. 

Joint  Family t    A  kin  group  representing  two  or  more  generations  (usually 
three),  sharing  a  common  purse,  shelter,  and  kitchen. 

i.uclear  Family ;  An  immediate  kin  group  of  a  husband,  his  wife  and  their 
children  (only  two  generations). 

Resources:      Books,  periodicals,  including  professional  journals j  il- 
lustrative materials;  and  people  selected  to  supplement 
teaching. 

Student t        A  girl  in  college  home  science  class. 

Survey  Course :   A  course  treating  seleotrd  major  problems  of  the  larger 
field  of  home  science. 


CHAPTER  II 


iflOCEDURE 


hen  the  writer  returns  to  India  she  will  resume  teaching  in  the 
department  of  home  science  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Osmania 
Jniversity  at  Hyderabad.  Responsibilities  she  will  assume  there  will  in- 
clude curriculum  development  and  implementation.  An  understanding  of  basic 
principles  of  curriculum  planning  will  be  a  requirement  for  such  responsi- 
bility. The  course  outlined  in  this  study  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  writer's 
investigation  in  the  fields  of  curriculum  development  and  teaching  methods. 

Earlier  in  this  study  the  writer  has  reviewed  literature  rel  tive  to 
educational  goals  in  India  today,  the  development  of  home  science  education, 
and  current  family  living  patterns.  Knowledge  gleaned  in  the  above  areas 
provided  general  background  for  the  study. 

According  to  Tyler,  consideration  of  needs  of  students  for  whom  a 
curriculum  is  planned  is  a  requirement  for  effective  planning  of  cur- 
riculum.1 Developmental  tasks  defined  in  this  study  were  based  on  Havip- 

p 
hurst's  developmental  tasks  of  early  adulthood  and  were  stated  as  they  per- 
tained to  the  young  Indian  women  students  for  whom  this  course  was  planned. 
Characteristic  behaviors  of  Indian  women  in  early  adulthood  were  described. 
These  behaviors  provided  a  basis  to  determine  developmental  needs  of  students 


"Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Chicago: 
The  university  of  Chicago  lYess;  TTSO,   p.  5. 
2 
Robert  J.  Havighurst,  Developmental  Tasks  and  Education,  2nd  Edition, 

(New  York:  David  McKay  and  Company;  1962. 
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on  which  both  broad  objectives  and  detailed  plans  for  the  course  were 
established, 

I.  The  Situation 

The  university  in  which  tnis  survey  course  will  be  taught  is  located 
in  Hyderabad,  in  south  India.  The  College  of  Agriculture  in  this  university 
offers  a  three-year  de  ree  program  in  wnich  a  course  in  home  science  is  re- 
quired for  women  students  in  their  final  year.  This  course  is  allocated 
three  hours  of  theory  periods  (recitation),  and  a  laboratory  hour  of  three 
periods  each  week.  This  has  been  the  pattern  since  I960. 

The  women  students  in  this  class  are  likely  to  belong  to  either 
.ohammedan  or  Hindu  communities.  In  general  the  following  assumptions  will 
be  true  of  these  students. 

1.  The  majority  of  these  students  are  in  the  later  years  of  adolescence 
or  in  the  beginning  years  of  early  adulthood, 

2.  The  majority  of  these  students  belong  to  middle  or  higher  socio- 
economic class. 

3.  Students  have  little  formal  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  home 
science  and  thus  little  understanding  of  the  subject  ratter  in- 
cluded in  it. 

h.     The  course  under  consideration  is  a  required  one  and  all  students 
may  not  be  vitally  interested  in  this  field  of  study  at  present. 

5.  Students  may  have  some  theoretical  knowledge  in  economics;  pure 

sciences,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology j  and  in  certain  house- 
hold tasks  such  as  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables • 
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6.  The  majority  Trill  marry  soon  after  graduation  from  agriculture 
college, 

7.  The  majority  have  been  raised  and  Trill  live  in  autocratic  families 
after  their  marriage,  where  there  is  little  or  no  chance  to  learn 
and  practice  principles  of  democracy. 

8.  Students,  as  a  result  of  several  of  these  situations,  may  have  a 
somewhat  negative  attitude  tov/ard  the  subject  matter  of  home  science 
and  lack  understanding  of  its  breadth  and  depth. 

9.  These  students  are  products  of  Indian  homes  where  the  pattern 

of  family  life  includes  a  high  birth  rate  (large  family),  practice 
of  autocracy  (which  is  more  common  in  "joint"  families),  strict 
adherence  to  religion  and  rituals,  reluctance  to  change  standards 
or  to  mix  with  peoples  of  cultures  other  than  their  own. 

II.  Bases  for  the  Survey  Course 

Table  1  shows  the  relationship  of  developmental  tasks  of  early  adult- 
hood indicated  by  Havi-hurst"*  t  those  identified  by  the  writer  as  being 
typical  of  Indian  women,  characteristic  behavior  of  Indian  women  associated 
with  learning  of  the  task,  and  implications  these  factors  may  have  for  the 
teacher  of  Home  Science  in  an  Indian  university. 


3 Ibid.,  po.  72-32. 
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Competences  desirable  for  successful  mastery  of  these  tasks,  the 
developmental  needs  of  students,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Acquiring  knowledge  of  their  developmental  tasks  and  understanding 
the  importance  of  achieving  them. 

2.  Developing  positive  attitude  toward  them,  and 

3.  Gaining  mental  and  manual  skills  necessary  to  achieve  the  tasks. 

III.  Research  Studies  and  Classroom  Observations  Related  to  the  Study 

Research  ^tadies 

Three  studies  done  by  students  from  India  and  Pakistan  proved  helpful 
as  this  study  was  developed.  Alexander^  developed  proposals  for  strengthen- 
ing the  undergraduate  curriculum  in  home  management  at  the  University  of 
i..adras.  She  emphasized  India's  need  for  conservation  and  effective  mana  - 
ment  of  her  resources  due  to  their  scarcity  and  criticized  certain  aspects 
of  the  current  system  of  university  education,  namely  the  limits  drawn  by 
the  university  in  regard  to  each  college's  freedom  to  plan  and  execute  its 
own  curriculum.  She  proposed  that  emphasis  be  given  to  principles  of  home 
management  in  every  field  of  subject  matter  offered. 

Hossain  studied  the  general  economic  situation  in  East  Pakistan  and 
drew  implications  for  teaching  family  economics  in  the  College  of  Homt 


Alexander,  op.  cit. 

5  — 

Shamsunder  Hossain,  "Developing  '"roposals  for  Teaching  Family  Econ- 
omics in  the  College  of  Home  Economics,  Dacca,"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  Oklahoma  State  university,  1961). 
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Economics  at  Dacca.  She  stressed  the  importance  of  a  course  in  family 
economics  and,  with  the  help  of  a  pilot  study  at  Oklahoma  State  University, 
developed  proposals  regarding  the  content  of  such  a  course. 

Sen  analyzed  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  of  India  and  stated  implications 
of  this  plan  for  the  home  science  program  in  higher  secondary  schools.  She 
pointed  out  the  plan's  objective  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people,  and  means  by  which  the  plan  could  be  implemented  through  home  science 
education. 

Thee  studies  are  three  different  approaches  to  a  somewhat  similar 
problem,  that  of  determining  scope  and  content  of  curriculum.  Educational 
and  family  living  situations  in  India  and  Pakistan,  as  described  by  these 
writers,  provided  backgrounds  for  their  studies  and  bases  on  which  their 
proposals  were  made. 

This  tppr  ach  to  curriculum  development  emphasized  the  importance  of 
planning  scope  and  content  of  courses  with  needs  and  backgrounds  of  students 
in  mind.  Each  group  of  students  had  unique  needs  and  each  educational 
situation  was  somewhat  different. 

Classroom  observations. 


Classroom  observations  were  planned  to  give  the  writer  greater  insight 
into  scope  of  subject  matter  in  home  science,  techniques  of  curriculum  plan- 
ning, and  methods  of  teaching  appropriate  for  college  students.  Observations 
were  made  in  college  classes  in  the  areas  of  family  and  child  development, 


6 
Bani  Sen,  "Analysis  of  the  Second  Five-Tear  Plan  of  India  with  Im- 
plications for  the  Home  Science  Program  in  Highrr  Secondary  Schools  (tulti- 
purpose)  with  Special  Reference  to  West  Ben;  al  State,"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Tennessee,  I960). 
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foods  and  nutrition,  family  economics,  art,  clothin  -  and  professional 
education. 

Major  deductions  made  by  the  writer  as  a  result  of  these  observations 
included : 

1.  There  is  much  important  and  intellectually  challenging  subject 
matter  to  be  taught  in  the  field  of  home  science. 

2.  The  interrelatedness  of  various  subject  matter  areas  of  home 
science  (home  economics)  can  be  shown  while  teaching  any  one 
of  them. 

3.  Learning  the  pure  sciences  is  not  as  much  the  aim  of  home  science 
education  as  is  its  application  to  individual,  family,  and  com- 
munity problems. 

h.     There  are  many  important  problems  to  be  solved  in  family  living 
and  individuals  need  to  learn  to  solve  them. 

5.  Learning  ex  eriences  deliberately  planned  for  teaching  problem 
solving  in  personal  and  family  life  can  result  in  increased  ability 
to  do  so. 

6.  In  the  field  of  home  science  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
possibilities  for  variety  when  selecting  teaching-learning  exp< r- 
iences  appropriate  for  college  students. 

7.  Home  science  is  a  field  of  knowledge  in  which  there  can  be 
opportunity  for  students  to  learn  through  use  of  all  the  senses 
including  taste,  touch,  and  smell  as  well  as  sight  and  sound. 

The  review  of  research  and  observations  were  helpful  as  the  writer  de- 
fined broad  objectives  for  the  survey  course,  developed  unit  plans  to  achieve 
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these  objectives,  and  determined  resource  materials  appropriate  for  use 
by   students  and  teachers. 


CHAPTlii  III 
THE  SURVEY  COURSE 

Students  enrolled  in  the  home  science  course  will  ha-e  had  little 
formal  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  home  science.  In  addition,  as  has 
previously  been  emphasized,  they  may  have  a  somewhat  negative  attitude 
toward  formal  study  in  this  field.  Because  of  these  two  prevailing  situ- 
ations it  was  considered  important  that  the  course  planned  for  these 
students  be  basic  in  nature  and  broad  in  scope. 

Clear  perception  of  the  many-faceted  aspects  of  the  field  of  home 
science  is  a  basic  factor  in  forming  an  accurate  concept.  A  course  treating 
selected  major  problems  of  the  larger  field  of  home  science  was  considered 
an  appropriate  approach  to  this  problem.  This  type  of  course  would  give 
students  opportunity  to  survey  the  field  of  home  science  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  its  aspects. 

Broad  objectives  for  the  course  were  defined,  with  special  consideration 
for  developmental  needs  of  students. 

I.   road  Objectives  for  Students 

1.  To  identify  and  explore  the  nature  and  scope  of  home  science. 

2.  To  grow  in  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  homemaker. 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  manage  available  resources  effectively  for  increased 
satisfaction  in  personal,  family,  and  community  living. 

U.  To  understand,  accept,  and  appreciate  other  individuals  in  family  and 
community. 
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5.  To  grow  in  ability  to  think  critically  and  constructively  for  intel- 
ligent decision  making  in  all  aspects  of  personal  and  family  life. 

The  development  of  managerial  skills  and  the  ability  to  do  critical 
thinking,  both  of  increasing  importance  in  today1 s  complex  life,  were  stressed 
in  the  survey  course.  Satisfying  interpersonal  relations  desirable  for 
strengthening  individual  and  family  life  necessitates  the  homemaker1 s 
understanding,  accepting,  and  appreciating  behavior  of  others  in  family 
and  community.  Lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  home- 
maker  reduces  the  possibility  of  learning  to  be  an  intelligent  homemaker. 
For  this  reason  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  homemaker 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  broad  objectives  of  this  course. 

Five  units  of  study  were  planned  to  help  students  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. Approximately  thirty  weeks  during  e£ch  academic  year  are  assumed 
as  the  time  available  for  tnis  course.  The  first  term  of  approximately 
fourteen  weeks  is  followed  by  a  two-^nreek  break.  Classes  then  resume  for 
about  five  weeks  followed  by  a  two-week  break.  After  this  students  return 
for  eleven  weeks. 

Table  II  shows  the  units  of  study  in  sequential  order  and  the  number  of 
ueeks  allocated  for  e-ch. 

As  will  bt  noted,  the  first  five  weeks  of  unit  h   are  prior  to  the 
second  break,  and  four  weeks  follow  it.  During  the  first  five  weeks 
physical  care  necessary  for  family  health  will  be  emphasized,  while  nutri- 
tion, including  some  food  preparation  will  be  taught  in  the  latter  four 
weeks  when  larger  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available 
on  the  market. 
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TABLE  II 
UNITS   OF  .STUDY  AND  NUMBKR  OF  WEEKS  ALLOCATED  FOR  EACH 


Unit  of  Study 


Time  Allocated  in  Weeks 


1.  Exploring  the  nature  and  scope  of  h  >me 
science  and  understanding  its  impor- 
tance to  the  h-jmemakcr. 

2.  Understanding  and  accepting  oneself 
and  others. 

3.  Realizing  and  utilizing  effective 
■Bna{.ement  of  family  resources. 

U.  Improving  family  health  and  well  being 
through  good  nutrition  and  physical 
care  of  family  members 

5.  Preparing  for  the  role  of  homemaker 
and  mother. 


TOTAL 


30 
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Interrelationship  of  developmental  needs  of  students,  broad  objectives 
for  the  course  and  units  of  study  is  shown  in  Table  I-'I. 

The  first  objective  for  the  course,  "To  identify  and  explore  the  nature 
and  scope  of  home  science,"  has  relationship  with  two  developmental  needs, 
naaely:  (1)  knowledge  of  their  developmental  tasks  and  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  achieving  them,  and  (2)  developing  positive  attitude  toward 
them.  Thus,  as  will  be  noted  in  Table  III,  the  relationship  between  "3road 
objectives"  and  developmental  needs  is  shown  by  an  (x).  In  it  1  has  relation 
with  the  first  two  developmental  needs:  (1)  knowledge  of  their  developmental 
tasks  and  understanding  the  importance  of  achieving  them,  and  (2)  developing 
positive  attitude  toward  them.  Relationship  between  a  unit  of  study  and 
developmental  needs  is  indicated  by  a  (0). 
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One  unit,  "  reparing  for  the  role  of  a  homemaker  and  mother,"  has  been 
developed  in  this  study.  This  unit  is  one  which  incorporates  and  integrates 
several  broad  objectives  developed  for  the  entire  course,  and  hence,  is  the 
unit  which  completes  the  survey  course.  The  unit  and  its  objectives  are: 
Unit ;  Preparing  for  the  role  of  homemaker  and  mother 
Unit  objectives: 

1.  To  establish  a  clear  concept  of  the  task  of  homemaking  and  mother- 
hood. 

2.  To  realize  the  homemaker,s  relationship  to  and  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  family,  community,  and  nation. 

3.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  effective  homemaking  and  the  task  of 
intelligent  parenthood. 

U.  To  gain  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  roles  of  homemaker  and 
parent. 

5.  To  identify  relationships,  responsibilities,  and  values  of  Indian 
family  life. 

6.  To  realize  the  role  of  the  Indian  homemaker  in  a  changing  society. 

7.  To  develop  understanding  of  family  developmental  tasks  in  various 
stages  of  family  life  cycle. 

8.  To  increase  competence  in  recognizing  and  providing  for  achievement 
of  developmental  tasks  of  each  family  member. 

9.  To  grow  in  ability  to  identify  and  solve  homemaking  problems 
intelligently. 

The  unit  plans  which  follow  indicate  selected  learning  experiences 
through  which  students  may  attain  these  objectives.  Teaching  materials 
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have  been  suggested  for  both  teachers  anc  students  and  were  chosen  from 
those  available  in  the  field  which  could  re: sonably  be  expected  to  be  at- 
tainable in  India.  Resource  persons  invited  to  talk  to  the  class,  fill  |g 
filmstrips,  bulletin  boards  and  other  kinds  of  visual  aids  were  also  in- 
cluded as  "teaching  material."  The  suggested  learning  experiences  and 
teaching  materials  were  chosen  to  provide  flexibility  in  meeting  indi- 
vidual differences  of  students  in  learning  ability,  interests,  and  back- 
grounds. 

Evaluation  will  serve  to  indicate  quality  and  quantity  of  learning 
achieved  by  the  student.  A  pencil-and-paper  tert  (see  Appendix  A)  was 
developed  to  be  administered  prior  to,  and  following  the  unit. 

II.  The  Unit  Plan 

Plan  for  the  unit  is  presented  in  Table  IV. 
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The  following  questions  will  be  distributed  to  students  as  a  guide  for 
study  curing  the  unit. 

1.  How  can  family  life  in  India  today  be  described  accurately? 

2.  What  values  do  Indian  families  hold  important? 

3.  How  can  the  role  of  the  Indian  homemaker  and  mother  be  defined 
accurately? 

U.  How  does  the  role  of  the  modern  homemaker  differ  from  that  of  the 
traditional  homemaker? 

5.  What  is  the  'developmental  task*  concept?  How  can  developmental 
tasks  of  Indian  homemakers  be  defined  satisfactorily? 

6.  V.hat  competences  seem  desirable  for  the  Indian  homemaker? 

7.  How  can  criteria  for  success  in  homemaking  be  determined? 

8.  What  are  the  developmental  tasks  of  Indian  families? 

9.  Why  is  knowledge  and  understanding  about  social  problems  important 
to  the  modern  homemaker? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  major  national  problems  of  India?  How  can 
homemakers  help  solve  them? 

11.  V.hat  do  the  family  and  society  expect  from  a  modern  Indian  homeiraker? 

12.  How  do  Indian  women  appear  to  viev  their  roles  as  homemakers  and 
mothers? 

Generalizations  which  students  will  be  expected  to  realize  as  a  result 
of  learnings  in  the  unit  include: 

1.  The  Indian  family  is  one  of  the  most  complex  units  in  human  society. 

2.  The  transitional  stage  of  the  Indian  family  pattern  from  joint  to 
nuclear  appears  to  create  confusion  and  tension  in  family  functioning. 
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3.  Modern  scientific  knowledge  and  old  religious  beliefs  are  the  two 
main  sources  of  values  in  today's  India,  and  these  two  may  be  in 
controversy. 

U.  The  family  provides  a  matrix  within  which  developmental  needs  are 
satisfied. 

5.  The  title  of  "homemaker"  rather  than  "housewife"  may  t  i t  suit  the 
wife  and  the  mother  because  of  her  coordinating  role  in  the  family. 

6.  Changes  in  family  life  patterns,  values,  and  tasks  are  inherent  with 
a  changing  society.  Such  changes  bring  about  corresponding  changes 
in  the  role  of  homemaker  and  mother. 

7.  Because  many  outside  agencies  are  assuming  functions  that  were  formerly 
strictly  the  family's,  homemakers  may  have  increasing  numbers  of  out- 
side responsibilities. 

8.  Providing  a  well-ordered  life  in  a  well-ordered  home  for  her  family 
is  a  major  responsibility  of  the  homemaker  and  mother. 

9.  Helping  every  family  member  achieve  his  developmental  tasks  is  a 
significant  function  of  the  homemaker  in  today's  family. 

10.  The  family's  success  in  finding  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  any  one 
of  the  stages  of  life  is  dependent  primarily  upon  how  well  it  achieves 
the  developmental  tasks  of  the  period.2 


Unpublished  material  from  Home  Economics  hducation  Curriculum  .orkshop, 
Ames,  Iowa,  July,  1962. 

2 

hvelyn  killis  Duvall,   Family  levelopment,    2nd   cd.    (New  York:     J.   B. 

Li 'pincott  Co.,   1962  | .     po.   515. 
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11.  Providing  a  setting  within  which  an  individual  is  free  to  become 
his  best  self  is  one  sign  of  a  successful  family. 

12.  The  family's  success  depends  in  large  part  upon  its  ability  to  ad- 
just to  a  changing  world  and  to  provide  its  members  needed  guidance 
and  protection. 

13.  Jne  challenge  to  families  is  that  of  increasing  the  incidence  of 
success  and  diminishing  the  frequency  of  failure  in  attaining 
developmental  tasks  of  life,  throughout  the  entire  family  life  cycle . 

lU.  intelligence  and  education  are  important  tools  contributing  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  homemaker. 

15.  Homenjaking  is  more  than  housekeeping  since  in  homemaking  the  sub- 
jects of  concern  are  people  rather  than  things, 

16.  To  give  every  family  member  "loving  understanding  and  understanding 
love"  is  the  mother's  role. 

17.  The  family  as  a  group  needs  to  learn  its  developmental  tasks  which 
vary  at  every  developmental  stage  of  the  family  life  cycle. 

18.  HA  dynamic  philosophy  of  human  relationships,  knowledge  of  basic 
homemaking  skills,  and  faith  in  the  family  as  the  principal  agent 
for  the  development  of  human  beings  and  human  societies"^  are 
basic  to  successful  homemaking. 


3 Ibid. 

ii 

uriel  W.  Brown,  "Home  Economics  Around  the  World,"  Journal  of  Home 

Economics,  U9(9):  1957,  p.  526. 
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III.  Evaluation 

The  student's  progress  toward  realizing  these  generalizations  will  be 
evaluated  from  time  to  time.  Class  discussions,  comments,  written  quizes, 
and  daily  assignments,  as  well  as  the  final  test,  will  provide  opportunities 
for  evaluation. 

The  unit  test  (Appendix  A),  was  designed  to  determine  the  degree  of 
attainment  of  unit  objectives.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  score  on  the  test 
may  not  be  given,  but  that  the  evaluation  instrument  will  assist  in  deter- 
mining student  progress  toward  unit  objectives.  Revision  of  certain  aspects 
of  test  instrument  may  be  desirable  as  learning  experiences  are  adapted  to 
meet  needs  of  students  in  the  course. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  evaluation  of  the  survey  course,  a  questionnaire, 
(Appendix  B),  was  constructed.  The  questionnaire  will  be  completed  by  students 
to  record  their  suggestions  for  and  criticisms  of  the  course. 


CHAPT  R  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I .     Summary 

On  returning  to  India  the  writer's  responsibility  at  the  Osmania  Uni- 
versity in  Hyderabad  trill  involve  teaching  a  course  in  home  science  to  students 
in  their  final  year  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Home  science  education  in 
India,  especially  in  Osmania  University,  is  in  its  early  stages  of  development. 
Since  her  independence  in  19U7,  India  has  worked  to  develop  all  aspects  of 
national  concern,  including  her  educational  system,  to  realize  her  ideal  of 
democracy.  The  field  of  home  science  education  is  a  developing  one  -  new 
to  both  the  schools  and  the  general  public,  and  pioneer  efforts  in  home  science 
teaching  are  presently  being  made  in  its  teaching.  Motivated  by  the  challenges 
of  the  new  field  of  home  science  and  by  her  study  of  home  economics  content 
and  teaching  methods  at  Kansas  State  University,  the  writer  chose  to  increase 
her  competence  in  curriculum  development  through  this  study. 

A  reivew  of  literature  regarding  education  in  India  provided  background 
as  the  writer  defined  the  problem  and  related  it  to  home  science  education 
needs  at  Osmania  University.  Classroom  observations  at  Kansas  State  University 
identified  teaching-learning  situations  and  reference  materials  appropriate 
for  college  students.  Developmental  tasks  of  early  adulthood,  stated  by 
Htvighurst,  were  adapted  to  describe  needs  of  the  Indian  students  for  whom 
the  course  developed  in  this  study  was  planned. 

Since  these  students  will  have  had  little  prior  acquaintance  with  the 
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field  of  home  science,  a  survey   course  treating  selected  major  problems  of 
the  larger  field  of  home  science,  was  considered  appropriate.  Five  units  of 
study  were  planned  to  direct  learning  experiences  toward  achievement  of  broad 
objectives  of  the  course.   QM  unit,  "Preparing  for  the  Role  of  iiomemaker  and 
Mother,"  was  developed  in  detail.  Unit  objectives,  learning  experiences, 
teaching  materials,  situations  for  evaluation  during  teaching  of  the  unit, 
guide  questions  and  generalizations  to  be  realized  by  the  student  were  sug- 
gested. 

A  test  to  be  given  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  unit  was  de- 
veloped to  provide  a  means  for  evaluations  of  learnings  from  the  unit.  A 
questionnaire  was  developed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  ascertaining  student 
reactions  to  learning  situations  and  teaching  methods  in  the  course  of  study. 

This  survey  course  and  the  unit  developed  in  the  study  will  provide 
assistance  as  the  writer  returns  to  India  and  resumes  her  teaching  responsi- 
bilities. 

II.  Recommendations 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  course  developed  here  may  need  modifications, 
Jne   responsibility  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  adapt  suggested  learning  situ- 
ations to  meet  needs  of  students  enrolled  in  the  course.   'lans  as  developed 
in  this  study  can  serve  only  as  a  guide  in  planning.  General  recommendations 
are  made  for  final  implementation  of  the  course.  These  include: 

1.  That  final  plans  for  the  course  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
head  administrator,  other  staff  members  of  the  department  of  home 
science,  and,  if  possible,  with  other  faculty. 
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2.  That  the  educational  needs  of  the  students,  their  interests, 
abilities,  and  background,  be  determined  for  the  specific  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  and  that  course  plans  be  adapted  to  meet 
these  needs,  interests,  abilities  and  backgrounds, 

3.  That  the  needs,  interests,  and  attitudes  of  the  coimunity  be  as 
closely  studied  as  those  of  the  students  in  order  to  make  the  course 
useful  and  acceptable  in  the  community. 

U.  That  students,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  coramunity-especially 
parents  of  the  students,  be  involved  in  planning,  and  their  sug- 
gestions invited  to  define  broad  objectives  for  the  course. 

5.  That  the  content  and  methods  of  the  course  be  evaluated  constantly 
in  light  of  needs,  interests,  and  attitudes  of  the  students  and  the 
community. 

6.  That  constructive  efforts  be  made  to  assist  community  members  to 
broaden  knowledge,  understanding,  and  attitudes  regarding  the  field 
of  home  science. 

7.  That  reference  materials  be  selected  from  tho^e  available  locally, 
or  from  those  that  could  be  made  available. 

8.  That  efforts  be  made  to  make  available  a  prester  variety  of  teaching- 
learning  materials  than  presently  exists  in  order  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  and  to  expand  knowledge  and  understanding 

of  the  field  of  home  science. 

9.  That  means  of  evaluations  of  students*  learning  be  utilized  in  ad- 
dition to  those  suggested  in  this  plan. 

10.  That  the  content  and  methods  of  the  course  suggested  here  be  modified 
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to  meet  the  changing  neecs  of  students  at  Osmania  University  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 
11,  That  since  individuals  first  formulate  their  patterns  of  behavior 
at  home,  home  science  students,  tomorrows  homemakers,  be  given 
maximum  opportunity  to  understand  and  practice  ,  rinciples  of 
democracy. 
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QUE'  TIONNA      R  I  VALUA1  ]     '  THE  SURVEY  CXJRSE 


Note:  A  list  of  broad  objectives  of  the  course  will  be  handed  out  to  each 
student  along  Trith  this  uestionnaire. 


Objectives: 

1.  Uhat  things  have  you  learned  in  this  course  that  you  now  are  using? 
Explain. 


2.  'hat  did  you  learn  in  this  course  that  you  will  use  when  you  become  a 
homemaker  and  mother? 


3.   »»hat  would  you  like  to  have  omitted  from  the  course?  tthy? 

U.  Would  you  like  to  have  something  added  to  the  course?  State. 

5.  Do  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  each 
objective?  How? 


Learning  Experiences : 

1.  What  learning  experiences  were  most  helpful  to  you  in  achieving 
objectives? 


a.  Which  learning  experiences  would  you  su,  f est  be  omitted?  Why? 

b.  What  experiences  would  you  suggest  be  added':  Why? 

c.  Which  experiences  should  we  have  emphasized  more?  why? 


Teaching ; 

T~.     Ch<  ck  in  the  blank  space  by  the  item  which  most  nearly  describes  your 
feeling. 


a.  Specificity  in  teaohlng. 

Need  more  specif it ity 

i  ed  less  specificity 

Meed  no  change 
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b.  Class  / tmosphere. 
T  o  formal 
Too  informal 
Appropriate 


JSvaluation: 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  evaluation  instruments  used  during  the 
course? 


2.  Do  you  suggest  any  chanr  es  in  means  of  evaluation  used  by  the  teacher? 
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The  course  outlined  in  this  study  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  writer's 
investigation  in  the  fields  of  curriculum  development  and  teaching  methods. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  basic  rinciples  of  curriculum 
development  and  to  gain  skill  in  applying  these  principles  to  the  plan  of  a 
survey  course  in  home  science  based  on  the  needs  of  women  agriculture  students 
at  the  )smania  University  in  India.  Current  teaching  resources  and  techniques 
appropriate  for  home  science  (home  economics)  classes  were  surveyed.  Selection 
of  resources  and  techniques  was  made  on  the  basis  of  their  application  to 
present-day  conditions  in  India.  Classroom  observations  in  college  home 
economics  classes  at  Kansas  State  University,  a  survey  of  library  sources 
related  to  the  field,  and  course  work  in  education  and  home  economics  were 
the  primary  means  employed  to  gather  necessary  information.  Discussions 
with  home  economics  subject  matter  specialists  helped  to  guide  the  wriVr 
during  development  of  the  course. 

The  survey  course  included  broad  objectives,  units  of  study  to  attain 
these  objectives,  and  a  detailed  plan  for  one  unit,  "Preparing  for  the  Role 
of  Homemaker  and  Mother."  This  unit  plan  included  unit  objectives,  learning 
experiences,  teaching  materials  and  situations  for  evaluation  of  student 
learning,  a  list  of  guide  questions,  a  test  to  be  administered  prior  to  and 
following  the  unit,  and  a  questionnaire  for  evaluation  of  the  course  by 
students. 

It  was  recommended  that  educational  needs  of  students  and  families  of 
India  in  the  field  of  home  science  be  determined  prior  to  development  of 
courses  of  study  for  these  students  and  that  curriculums  in  home  science  be 
planned,  taught,  and  evaluated  democratically.  Application  of  the  democratic 


process  to  curriculum  planning  and  implementation  may  assist  Indian  students 
in  the  attainment  of  goals  of  democracy  and  independence  being  sought  today. 
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